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Tue ScHooLs AND THE MATRICULATION. 


Professor Walley is much too honest a man to 
assume an indignation which he does not feel. We 
therefore regret the more that our note on the 
matriculation in last week’s Record should have 
given him any offence Most certainly none was 
intended, avd a re-perusal of the note still leaves us 
in ignorance as to how any was surmised. Our only 
motive was to point out that the Couacil of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons did not pro- 
perly carry out its own regulations We said “the 
<‘ouncil had delegated its duties to the Schools and 
neglected any direction or supervision of the exami- 
nation.” This is a fact which will not be disputed. 
At the last Quarterly Meeting the Secretary stated 
that he received no educational certificates from 
Class A students. At the same meeting five 
certificates written by candidates for the diploma 
were produced, and each of them were proofs 
that the writers could not have properly passed 
an examination such as that demanded by the 
R.C.V.S. We never suggested that the principals 
of the Schools were responsible for the conduct of 
the examinations. What we complained of was that 
the Council has a regulation that it shall “ direct and 
supervise ” the examination, and that it does nothing 
of the sort. That our note was capable of giving a 
Wrong impression and of wounding the suscepti- 
bilities of the teachers, is shown by the letter from 
Prof. De Jong. and therefore we repeat that in 
reference to the matriculation we impute no blame 
whatever to the Schools. We accept withuut reserve 
Prof. Walley’s statement made at last quarterly 
meeting that ‘ the Principals of the Schools have 
absolutely nothing to do with the educational busi- 
ness. No student in the Scotch Schools goes up fur 
his Ist examination unless he hands his certificate 
to the Secretary,” but in saying this we are unable 
to sce any inconsistency between what we wrote 
last week and this, The Council is the responsible 
body, and has no right to delegate any part of its 
duties to the Schools, even when that part is so in- 
Significant as fixing the day and place for examina- 
tion. The fact is the profession has much to thank 
the Schools for. Not only at the matriculation, but 
at the professional examinations each of the Schools 
's Imposed upon, and on the slightest hitch taking 
place their kindly services are forgotten and their 
ag assistance blamed and criticised without 


MALLEry. 
F hans September we published in The Record an 
—— Containing an account of the manufacture of 
ein, and some experiments on guinea pigs. These 


upon healthy guinea pigs and those suffering from 
glanders. Since then a number of experimentalists, 


Nocard on the vontinent and Mr. Sherrington in this 
country, have continued research on this agent with 
horses. So far the experiments demonstrate that 
mallein is of assistance in diagnosing doubtful cases 
of glanders, Healthy horses seldom, if ever, show 
any general effects as the result of inoculation. 
Horses having glanders virus in the system as a rule 
show a decided febrile reaction with an appreciable 
rise in temperature. 

Remembering the great expectations which were 
founded upon the supposed diagnostic power of 
tuberculin it would be rash to conclude that in 
mallein we have found an unerring method of re- 
cognising glanders. lf mallein can be trusted to 
guide us in distinguishing glanders in the early 
stages its value cannot be over estimated. and the 
Board of Agriculture should at once institute experi- 
ments to arrive at the truth. Of course there are 
other methods of determining the nature of a doubt- 
ful case, but none so simple and rapid in its action 
as this glanders lymph. There are many cases of 
latent glanders in infected studs which at present 
are unsuspected and undiscoverable by any known 
means. If mallein be found really trustworthy, 
systematic inoculation would expose them, and even 
if they were not slaughtered immediately they could 
be separated and the spread of infection stayed. 
Mallein can only be prepared by a scientific expert. 
It is an extract from the pure culture of the glanders 
bacillus—a preparation about one hundred times 
more virulent than any natural discharge from the 
horse. Already six experimentalists have lost their 
lives in its investigation, and should the bacilli not 
be entirely removed from the extract all the inocu- 
lated horses would be infected. 


Compunsory NortiFicaTION oF D1sessE. 


It is rumoured that the Board of Agriculture is about to 
issue a new order relative to glanders, and that it will con- 
tain a clause requiring veterinary surgeons to notify every 
case attended by them. Failure to comply will be an 
offence under the Act and the veterinary surgeon will be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20 and imprisonment. 
Possibly the profession would not object to compulsory 
notification if it were legally imposed, but no body of mgn 
would tolerate being drawn into the toils of a Criminal Act 
by the perversion of words. The Act says “ The owner, or 
person in charge” shall give notice. The veterinary atten- 
dant cannot by any possibility be ‘‘ the person in charge ” 
excepting in those cases when he has a regular salary and 
is entrusted with the general management of the horses. 
We only draw attention to the rumour now 80 as to save 

robable legal proceedings hereafter. It may be the ramour 


is incorrect. 


experiments showed that mallein acted differently 


amongst whom we may name Professors Bang and 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


-PERIOD OF INCUBATION IN GLANDERS. 
By W. Honrtive. 


An article written by a good authority says, “ The 
statement that the period of incubation of glanders 
is a long one is not supported by evidence. Inccula- 
tion is the only definite test of the time of incuba- 
tion, and in all cases which bave come under our 
notice symptoms of the disease have been exhibited 
in seven or eight days after inoculation.” The in- 
ference a logical layman would draw from this would 
be that the period of incubation of glanders is eight 
days, which of course is very erroneous. Why 
should it be said that “inoculation is the only 
definite test of the time of incubation.” There is 
evidence that glanders can be caused by the inges- 
tion of the poison with food and water. There are 
definite experiments on this manner of infection, and 
it may be safely said that the period of incubation 
is then from one month to three. 

The period of incubation is the time which elapses 
between infection and the development of symptoms. 
In some specific fevers this can be stated with 
tolerable accuracy. especially in those diseases which 
develop with marked disturbance and which run a 
rapid course. The development of glanders is in 
most cases a slow, gradual process—there may be 
only the least enlargement of a submaxillary gland, 
there may be only a scanty and intermittent nasal 
discharge. Hither of these may have been over- 
looked and consequently the “development of 
symptoms” be only recognised some time after the 
lapse of the period of incubation. Whilst making 
every allowance for the uncertainty of natural in- 
fection, there are many cases which come under the 
notice of men who see a great deal of glanders that 
are most instructive as to the long period of latency 
of the disease, I use the word latency here instead 
of ‘ period of incubation’ because it is more correct. 
It covers those cases which show no sign of any 
disease but in which glandered lungs of no short 

duration are found. It covers also those cases which 
show a development of symptoms which subside and 
which are followed by a long period of active life 
with no external signs of disease, but are accompanied 
by slow progressive changes in the lung. Let me 
suppose ® case—a very common one.—A horse is 
infected with glanders in January, he shows no si 
of disease till October, when he is killed and found 
to present well defined tubercles in the lungs. The 
period of incubation would be nine months but it is 
probable that distinct lung changes had been in ex- 
istence for more than half this time. Whether we 
use the term “latent disease” or the term « period 
of incubation * I am quite certain that there is very 
often a long time passed by an animal after infection 
before any sign of disease is manifested. 

In May 1887 glanders broke out in a stud of ten 
horses. ‘Lhe animals stood ina row and Nos. 1. 3 
and 6 had been killed. The remainder, excepting 
two black horses, which stood 9 ang 10, were re- 


moved from the stable, and it was hoped that neither 
of the blacks had been infected. In June 1888 I 
was called to this stable and found a black horse 
suffering from farcy in a loose box. No case of 
glanders or farcy had been seen in this stable for 
thirteen months. The horses were omnibus horses 
and did not go into other stables, mix with other 
horses, or drink at public drinking troughs. I 
found from the foreman that this was one of the two- 
black horses left when the infected stud was broken 
up. The other black horse was still at work daily and 
presented no supicious symptom of any kind. The 
case of farcy was killed and under the circumstances. 
I went out of my way to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation. I expected to find well defined glanderous 
tubercles in the lungs. I found no trace of disease 
in the lungs, and my theory seemed exploded, whilst 
the method of infection was a mystery—it must have 
been recent. Just six weeks after this I was sent 
for again and found the other black horse with well 
developed glanders. He was killed and on post- 
mortem examination showed well developed glander- 
ous tubercles in both lungs—some having reached 
the gritty stage. To my mind there is only one 
explanation of these cases. The last horse was in- 
fected, when glanders prevailed in the stud, thirteen 
months previous to the development of external 
signs. He infected the first horse which was killed 
for farcy. 

A different kind of case, but a most instructive 
one, I can relate where the horse worked for two 
years and a half showing no signs of disease, but 
doubtless infected all the time. This animal—a 
bay mare—was killed for farcy. It was a very un- 
decided case, no “ buds,”’ not much swelling of legs, 
and only two lymphatics slightly enlarged. There 
was no nasal discharge, and no enlargement of 
glands. The mare was fat, and had not the owner, 
acting upon his veterinary surgeon’s advice, decided 
to kill I should hardly have felt justified in per- 
suading him to. On post-mortem examination the 
lungs were found to be more extensively diseased 
than any [ had seen before or have seen since. 
Cheesy and calcareous masses filled both lungs, and 
two of those rare productions, white, ‘hard an 
round, like a coated pill, were found. I enquir 
of the veterinary attendant if he had known the 
mare long, and if she had ever previously show” 
signs of glanderous infection. His reply was’ : 
have known the mare for years. She has always 
stood in the same stable, was a great favourite wit 
the owner, and her regular, constant work was to 3° 
a six-mile journey three times a week with 4 light 
van. About two and a half years since she “ai 
treated for farcy and cured. From that time ti" 
now she has had no illness or any sign of disease. 
This. account was verified by the owner. . 

1 could relate many more cases where the cireul” 
stances were such as to fairly enable me to voor . 
that disease had not developed after infection 
from three to six months. A period of latency 
extending over a year is rare, but such cases oxi’, 
and I might even venture on my own experience 
say i occur in about 1 of every 250 cases 
seen. I cannot see how for practical purpose 
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are to distinguish between the “ period of incubation” 
in glanders and “* latent disease” in glanders. Froma 
pathological point of view it may be necessary to 
differentiate, but from a sanitary aspect the two 
terms must be used as equivalents, and the long 
period of incubation must be recognised. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


THE NATIONAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE VETERINARIAN: HIS;|POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Discussion (continued). 


Mr. Jas. Simpson :—I have nointention of detaining you 
at any length, as I believe that the answer to these 
questions which Mr. Hunting has asked is a very simple 
one, and I propose to answer them in a very few words. 
A good deal of sentiment has been imported into the 
paper, and into the discussion of it, but I am inclined to 
take a practical view of the subject, and to say that the 
— of a veterinary surgeon depends entirely upon 

imself, and that his prospects depend entirely upon 
himself. Asa body I maintain that we owe nothing to 
the improved position of the veterinary surgeon, and un- 
til individual members of the profession feel that the 
profession is dependent upon him, as an individual, for 
‘its elevation, we shall do nothing to advance it. My 
answer then simply is—that so loug as we have three or 
four schools that are prepared to take students, the stu- 
dents will go to those which impart the best knowledge ; 
and after the student has been educated, and passed in- 
to the profession, he will have to take his chance. If he 
is not a man worthy of the support of the public, the 
public will have nothing to do with him. The questions 
then asked by Mr. Hunting are answered in a few words: 
The position of the veterinary surgeon depends entirely 
upon himself, and his prospects depend entirely upon 
himself. 

Prof. MacquzEn :—I would ask permission to notice a 
few remarks of Professor Walley’s, because I think you 
will agree with me that he discussed my remarks rather 
than Mr, Hunting’s paper, and as I wish to prevent any 
misconception I would crave your indulgence for a few 
seconds, With reference to my observations concerning 
bacteria and birds, I hope Professor Walley did not 
imagine that I was simply poking fun at the exercise of 
prctecstonal intelligence with regard to bacteria and 
Pw» I was not poking fun, and I think I ought to be 
oe best judge of my own views. As to meat inspectors, 

ofessor Walley may tell us of the appointment of two 
+l three meat inspectors annually. It appears that two 

ve been appointed recently at £120 a year. But if there 
wae appointed every year, what is that compared 

e increase in the number of new uates / 

: San that meat inspectors are very useful people, 

oa the appointments may serve as openings for a few, 

hope to legislate for meat inspectors 
te rinary surgeon, as taught at the pre- 

—_ time, should be enabled to inspect ‘eal. All that 

desta is a little more experience in that particular 

ft ment. Iam afraid, however, if the remuneration 
© meat inspector is not improved there will be no 
number of candidates for the appointment. Prof. 
purport of my remarks with regard to 
practice. I did not say there was no 
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difficulty of 


difficulty in getting a livelihood ; I said the difficulty is 
greater in the present day than it was a few years ago. 
Professor Walley said—that when he looked round about 
him he thought we all looked healthy, and well, and 
prosperous: That may be so; but how many might have 
been here to-day if we had been in a more prosperous 
condition? Has prosperity anything to do with the 
members present to-day? I am afraidit has a good deal 
to do with it. Competition affects prosperity, and I be- 
lieve it is owing to competition, owing to the peculiar 
condition and prospects of the profession, that these 
meetings are not better attended than they are. Then 
I distinctly qualified my remarks by saying that I did 
not wish to refer to any special department—Govern- 
ment offices, the Army Veterinary Department, or any- 
thing of that kind; but I said I would refer to the rank 
and file of the profession. Professor Walley selects afew 

cases. He does 1t take his illustrations from the rank 
and file of the pr..jession. He says that other professions 
are equally poor. ‘That is a poor argument: two blacks 
do not make one white. Why make our profession 

poorer because others are poor. With regard to the in- 

telligence of men in the three kingdoms—that appears to 
be a sore point; but here again I think I have been mis- 

understood. I said that the reason why there are greater 
difficulties experienced nowadays in Scotland was because 
of the greater intelligence of the attendants on the 
animals, and I say that that difficulty was less in Ireland 
and still less in England. I accounted for that difference 
in the three countries in this way—that elementary 

school education was instituted in Scotland in 1698, in 

Ireland in 1831, or about that period, and in England 
not until 1870. We are only beginning in England to 
feel the effects of cheap elementary education. I still 
maintain that this is one reason for the greater difficulty 
experienced in Scotland as compared with Ireland and 
England. Then as to Professor Walley’s remark as to 

the prevention of black quarter. The method that I re- 

ferred to was inoculation, and I say that it has not been 

a success. Professor Walley has spoken of Mr. Hallen 

and the appointments he has been instrumental in ob- 

taining for members of the profession. I should like to 

say that Mr. Hallen has been largely engaged in filling 

openings, not in making them, and that is a very con- 

siderable difference. 

Mr. Huntina:—Mr. President and Gentlemen,—the 
geutleman who opened the discussion found fault with 
my paper for being too optimistic ; he himself went to 
the other extreme, and I think was too pessimistic. He 
told us that ours was the worst of all professions, in the 
worst of all worlds. If Professor Walley had not replied 
to him, and really demolished most of his arguments on 
the subject, I might have detained you longer, but as it 
is, | do not think it necessary. I will just pass on to his 
next remark, which he has just attempted to palliate. I 
am not surprised at his trying to run back, If you re- 
member, before he had completed his speech, he had 
swallowed the whole of my paper, and the greatest pessi- 
mist in the room had become absolutely an optimist, 
quoting some lines from Thackeray much more optimis- 
tic than anything that I had said. Then, after ridiculin 
attendance upon birds, and making remarks about old 
ladies with their cage pets, he now tells you that he does 
not object to the study of diseases in birds. He says 
that the pathology of the diseases is as interesting to him 
whether it is the disease of a bird or of an elephant, an 
I really believe him. 1 have no doubt that Professor 
Macqueen has taken a deep interest in his profession, 
whether as applied to the bird, the elephant, or the 
horse. Three or four gentlemen have with great suceess 
used the word “ practical ” to-day. God knows what they 
mean by it. I suppose they thought it would enable 
them to obtain the ear of the audience, and indeed, it 


generally did, because applause always followed the use 
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of the word “ practical.” It does not mean much, but it 
generally has hanging to it some sort of financial con- 
nection. In reference to birds there is a decided financial 
aspect connected with the view of the question. There 
are four or five distinct contagious diseases of birds, and 
if you bear in mind that it is calculated that every grouse 
on the Scotch moors costs its owner 25s. to produce it, it 
will be worth anybody’s while to tell him how he can 
stamp out the grouse disease—which is undoubtedly con- 
tagious, and a specific disease which we have not got to 
the bottom of yet. We have been fooling about para- 
sites, because we found some, but the whole disease sug- 
gests and follows the lines of the contagious diseases of 
other animals. It only wants investigating. Then 
amongst young pheasants, and old barn-door fowls, you 
may have contagious diseases which destroy, not simply 
one valued at 3s. 6d., but the whole lot ; and surely, a 
man who can help an owner to provide against the loss 
of a whole flock of birds, may reasonably expect to be 
paid for it. Practically, the owner of those birds can 
afford to pay him, when you can show him that you know 
how to do it. Somebody has said, that if we are going to 
treat the diseases of birds, we may as well descend to the 
diseases of earth-worms. Well, earth-worms are not so 
uninteresting. You may remember that no less a man 
than Darwin obtained about one-third of his reputation 
by his book on earth-worms. There is an immense field 
for the study of disease and of life in the smallest, as 
there isin the largest creature. Professor Macqueen told 
us, and he seemed rather delighted to tell us, that there 
was nothing new under the sun. I have noticed that a 
man is always prepared to tell you that there is nothing 
new under the sun when you may have mentioned that 
some other man has discovered something new. I can- 
not help thinking that it was the mention of John Gam- 
gee that suggested to Professor Macqueen to say that 
there was nothing new under the sun, and to tell us that 
some centuries ago an Italian pole-axed animals. I do 
not dispute it. But when he instanced the performance 
of operations in the abdomen, I may remind him that 
they also performed operations on the skull, but as they 
were of a somewhat primitive nature no careful statistics 
were kept of the fatalities which occurred. I was rather 
surprised to hear him say that there was no advance made 
in surgery, and not much advance made in medicine, If 
you take the trouble to read some of the awful prescrip- 
tions in ancient medicine, and some of the dreadful per- 
formances in the way of operations, I think you will see 
that there has been a very great advance. To tell us that 
because some physician two centuries ayo in one indi- 
vidual case anticipated modern medicine or surgery, and 
that, therefore, there is nothing new under the sun, is really 
totmake a suggestio falsi. There is a great deal of difference 
between the extreme intelligence shown by one man 
in a bygone age and the awful ignorance exhibited by his 
contemporaries. At the present we have not so many men 
of supreme intellect, but we have a great number who. if 
mediocrities, are far above what used to be the average 
Our pee in its educational requirements is like the 
ple of Scotland who, have been referred to, and of whom 
it has been said that every man had a mouthful but no 
body a bellyful. With regard to my first question, « Is 
the present position of the profession satisfactory, and 
can we maintain it!” Professor Macqueen says “N 
it is not.” And why ? 
ot.” why Because he says it is more diffi_ 
cult to exist now than it was formerly. Quite so; I 
acknowledge it. The question is a comparative on 
It is more difficult to exist in every profession and bu . 
ness, but it does not follow because we find it harder to 
live that we are not progressing, and that we are not ; 
a satisfact iti 
ory position. Every other business in the 
country finds it more difficult to live. That busi 
shows tliat it is not in a very unsatisfact iio 
which merely exists in these days. We existart nee 
ys. @ exist, and exist 


pretty fairly. I gave some figures on the subject—I will 
not call them statistics—and I think you may pretty 
safely say that the average income of veterinary surgeons, 
including even all the worst of the country, would 
amount|to £200 a year. I say that the average doctor does. 
not earn that amount, and the average parson certainly 
does not come anywhere near that. Yet those men are _ 
educated, and their education costs a lot of money. They 
do not enter their profession simply to get £200 a year. 
Surely there is a certain amount of satisfaction to be 
derived from the education received. You may call it 
vanity if you like—the feeling of being a little superior 
to the retail tradesman. I know I have it, and I should 
be sorry to be classed with the greengrocer. We are told 
too, that men are increasing in our profession, and that 
diseases are decreasing with intelligence. I cannot help 
thinking that Professor Macqueen has confused the words 
“intelligence” and “education,” which are two totally 
different things. The intelligence of the owner and of 
the attendant is better now than ever it was. Mr. Sim- 
cocks, I think, misunderstood Mr. Hopkin. As I under- 
stood Mr. Hopkin, he pointed out that, although diseases 
were not so bad and not so numerous as they were, the 
veterinary surgeon was as frequently employed as ever. 
That is my experience. We are called in now to much 
milder cases than we were; we are called in where no- 
body was called in before—to cases in which the animal 
formerly died, having been treated by the intelligent 
owner himself. I did not write this paper, as Professor 
Macqueen suggested, with the idea of trying to prove a 
preconceived theory that we were the best of all profes- 
sions, and that this was the best of all possible worlds. 
But after seriously thinking the matter out, I came to 
the conclusion that we were not worse off than other 
people. J acknowledge that there is in the distance a 
future which we must provide for or we shall get worse. 
The way to provide for it is, as 1 suggested, to increase 
the usefulness of your man by giving him better educa- 
tion. We have offered that better education and we 
intend to insist upon that better education. The social 
position of the veterinary surgeon will be better when 
we have this education, even if his financial position 1s 
not better. It is said that we shall be making book- 
worms, but that we cannot give these men intelligence. 
I wish we could. If we could give intelligence it would 
be one of the first things that “ that miserable Council in 
Red Lion Square” would attempt to give. But we can- 
not, and therefore we do not attempt the impossible. We 
can insist upon education, we can insist upon a decent 
scholastic knowledge, as well as a technical training, and 
that we do insist upon. It seems to me a weak argu- 
ment to say because we cannot give intelligence we must 
not give education. At any rate a man of mediocre 1 
télligence is a little better man in this world if he 's 
decently educated. I am prepared to allow that the 
brain is something like the stomach, and that it may be 
injured by being crammed beyond its proper capacities ; 
that if you get aman of extremely narrow intelligence 
and try to cram him full of facts you will make a bigger 
fool of him than he was before, but our examiners mus- 
decide that point: they must be men quite capable © 
seeing whether a man has digested his facts in addition 
to knowing the more isolated facts of his profession. 
With regard to this question [ do not believe it 18 a mst 
ter of the Scotch having had compulsory education 4 
century before the English, which enabled them <> 
without cheap jewellery and patent medicines. th 
it is to do with their natural intelligence, and also hil 
their desire to have thirteen pennyworth for every 
ling they spend. ot thet 
With regard to Professor Macqueen’s complaint 
I did not tell him what preventive medicine was— per 
haps I did not. But I have to thank him for panes 
all about it. He pointed out to you there were pre 
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tive inoculations about which we knew little, and which 
might have an immense field for their use. He told you 
about hereditary diseases upon which we could give ad- 
vice ; he told you that there were dietetic diseases and pre- 
-ventible ailments upon which we could give advice, and 
if you can do all those things there are plenty of posi- 
tions in which the horse-owning public would be glad to 
get your assistance. He referred to the managers of studs. 
Goodness knows, the present manager of a stud, with 
very few exceptions, is a dreadful man. He knows ab- 
solutely less than the veterinary surgeon, yet if he only 
knows a few slang names, and is able to walk around a 
horse in a knowing manner, he is at once accepted as a 
proper stud manager. I say that with the training given 
to a junior student of ordinary common sense, and with 
about two years’ practice, he ought to be enabled, ceteris 
paribus, to manage horses better than a man who has had 
‘20 years’ experience without scientific training, provid- 
ing always that the brains are equal. I should like to 
point out that now when you can get 5s. or 10s.., or in 
some cases 20s. or 30s. per horse per annum in contract- 
ing for attendance, you ought to have double that when 
you combine the duties of preventing diseases and the 
‘duties of curative medicine. 

With regard to hygiene, Professor Macqueen asks, 
What is hygiene? in much the same manner as Felix 
asked Paul: “ What is truth?” He says it isno new 
thing; we have taught it for years. Yes, but we have 
uot examined on it. That is the new point; it is not a 
bit of good your teaching a man if you do not take care 
that his knowledge is tested ; that is our new departure, 
we are going to test this knowledge. I do not want to 
Speak too slightly about teaching, especially with the 
capable teachers on my right. Professor Macqueen 
inted out that under the title of “Hygiene” they 
‘earn some valuable information, that they learn about 
“ the law of diffusion of gases,” about “ the tidal air in 
the lungs, - but we are to see that they know how to 
leave the windows open when a horse has congestion of 
the lungs. Then he finished up by saying that educa- 
tion, after all, is not a bad thing, and that a man is better 
with it than without it. That settles the whole question. 
He says it is not our work to provide more openings for 
men. I hold that it is. It is all very well to talk about 
the horrible law of “the survival of the fittest,” which 
holds good in a forest in Central Africa, but which 
really is insufficient in civilised countries. If we have 
, charter, and if we bind men down to do this and not to 

0 that, we must feel some responsibility for them as well 
- authority over them, and I hold that it is necessary 
or us not only to be fair to them, but to be fair to the 
profession generally, and to prevent, if we can, over- 
crowding, with all its attendant evils. We shall not pre- 
vent overcrowding unless we anticipate this question, 
and unless we provide openings for men coming into the 
profession. There are only two ways of doing it—you 
must either block the entry, or you must enlarge the 
sphere of action for men when they go out. I speak not 
only for myself, but for “that miserable body in Red 
on Square” that we have heard of. We do not pro- 
prey to block the entry, but we propose to do what we 
can widen the sphere for the men when they go out of 

I will only refer very shortly to Professor Walley’s 
to Professor making fun of the 
he 1 My friend Professor Macqueen is like myself— 
jen’ bn of saying things which is very often put 
weet dene pretty Fanny’s ways,” but you may take my 
fte or it that what you are pleased to call fun is very 

~ven fun in earnest. As far as I am concerned I be- 
eve what I say most thoroughly, and I credit Professor 
in iueen with believing what he says. If we put things 


humour of my Irish friend I should adopt his way, or if 
I had the solidity and steadiness of Professor McCall I 
should prefer his way. We do our little best in the way 
wecan. Mr. Hopkin, oy of education and of the 
proposed arrangements of the Council, reminded me that 
it is not yet time to put our matriculation scheme on the 
level of that of the medical man. We have done so, but 
remember it isaminimum. The very lowest pass which 
will be accepted by the doctors will enable our men to 
get in. They do not go for the lowest. There are 
hundreds of their men who hold a University degree, and 
there are thousands who hold not a bottom certificate on 
the list, but a good fair average. We accept any they 
like to give us, the bottum one if you like. I hope that 
will be raised someday. It is said that the medical pro- 
fession accept the lowest, andsothey do. There must be 
a line drawn somewhere. As a matter of fact it is as 
common as can he to see in reading medical literature 
“M.A.” after the name of almost every man who writes 
an article in The Lancet, or in The British Medical 
Journal, It was pointed out by Mr. Simcocks that 
energy, and tact, and honesty, and things of that kind are 
really, after all, the bottom of your success. That is quite 
right ; but I am not arguing for your success altogether. 

Success does not mean the success of the best man. 

Darwin never talked of the survival of the best, 
but of the survival of the fittest. We want to get 

a little beyond that. The survival of the fittest is 
all right in the case of dogs andtigers. It ought to 

be the survival of the best amongst men, and if we can 

possibly alter it by teaching, by examinations, or any 

other way, we will try to alter it. Natural and artificial 

selection are powerful items in effecting the result of any 

evolution. The empiric,the man who disguises his ig- 

norance instead of showing his skill, obtains as good a 

practice as other men, and if we can put a stop to that 

sort of thing so much the better. 

The PrestpEent :—In bringing this discussion upon Mr. 
Hunting’s paper to a close, [ desire to say that I have 
had much pleasure, as I daresay you have all had, in 
reading it. Whatever others may think, I am free to 
confess, that in my opinion, Mr. Hunting has handled 
his subject in a most able manner. It is a very difficult 
subject indeed to handle. Those who have to write 
papers upon a variety of definite diseases do not find any 
great difficulty in writing them, but when we come to a 
paper upon the prospects and aspects of the profession of 
which we are members, I can assure you that it is a ve 
difficult matter indeed. I. do not wish tosay too muc 
upon the subject, but I do say that I believe that Mr. 
Hunting has handled this subject in a most admirable 
manuer, and that the study of the paper will be of great 
value to the members of the profession. It is' my duty 
as President of the Society, to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hunting for his very admirable contribu- 
tion, and for the very able, and, I may say, charitable way 
in which he has dealt with his opponents in summing up. 

Mr. Wraaa :—I have great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting. As the President has 
said, he has treated the subject in an admirable way. I 
seriously take exception to one sentence that he has 
uttered. He says that when he says anything he is in 
earnest, but I do not think he meant to be in earnest 
when he called the body in Red Lion Square a “ miserable 
body.” (Laughter.) 


Ovrsreaxs or ANTHRAx—At Willington, Cheshire, during 
the last week three grand cows were lost through anthrax. 
Several other farmers in the immediate district have also 


suffered losses through the same disease. Losses have also 
gccurred at the Manor Farm, Sandford, Orcas, Dorset, and 


in our own way it is simpl : 
ply because we can put them in 
that way better than any other. If the 


at Nanpean, Cornwall. 
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SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting of this association was held in 
the Cameron Arms Hotel, Swansea, on Wednesday, 24th 
August, at 3 p.m. Mr. D. M. Storrar, President, Aber- 

venny, occupied the chair, and there were present 
ay J. Dow and B. Cook, Swansea; J. Temple, 
Aberaman ; W. J. Edwards, Neath ; E. Sayer, Newport ; 
J. L. Perry, E. P. Evans, and the Hon. Sec. A. C. Stewart, 
Cardiff. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, and the general business of the society 
transacted the President exhibited a Pathological 
Specimen. 

The animal, of which cervical vertebrae shown is a por- 
tion, was a two year old half-bred colt in perfect health— 
In being separated from some other cults in the field he 
attempted to jump a gate, but fell over on his head. He 
seemed stunned for a few minutes, he rose and walked 
a mile to his own stable carrying his head a little to one 
side, he stood on his legs for about two hours whilst 

owner was bathing the neck. When I saw him shortly 
afterwards he had gone down and lay stretched out with 
his head thrown back, in this condition he lay for two 
days, he could raise his head and eat, also use his legs 
and made attempts to get up. To please the owner I 
attempted to sling him when he died whilst we were 
pulling him up. 

A post-mortem revealed the following: Fracture of the 
body and transverse process of the first cervical vertebrze 
on the right side. Fracture of body of third cervical. 


Fracture of transverse process of third cervical on the’ 


right side and both posterior oblique processes. Frac- 
ture of the body of fourth cervical. Great extravasation 
of blood on spinal cord throughout the whole length of 
cervical portion, rupture of ligamentous and muscular 
tissue in the vicinity of the fractures. 

The President vacated the chair in favour of Mr. J. 
Dow, Vice-President and read the following paper : 


TETANUS. 
D. M. Storrar, F.R.C.V.S. 


Amongst the multiplicity of subjects profession 
aud educational which might be of 
eserving of our notice here this afternoon, it was diffi- 
cult for me to make up my mind what to address you 
upon. I gathered, however, from some of the members 
that a paper on some scientific practical subject would 
than be some of the much deba- 

vexatious questions which have i 
of our profession. 
n choosing tetanus as the subject of m i 

afternoon, 1 am unaware that I rel 
advocate regarding it, either to its causes or treatment 
but you will I feel agree with me that it is a subject 
worthy of discussion, as it is an affection, the pathology 
of which is not very clear, and the treatment of it not 
always attended with the results we would desire 

I trust no one will think for a moment that I have 
come here to instruct them, quite the reverse I am 
anxious rather that by the discussion which [ trust ma 
follow, we may learn something that will be of benefit to 
us in the treatment of our patients. I will run ra idly 
the causes, symptoms, treatment, &c 
ew cases I have had from time t e, a o 


ti 
the subject in your hands to on 


proper. 
The term “ tetanus ” has its origin in the Greek word 


tenio, to stretch or strain, hence it is used to indicate a 


tonic condition or spasmodic 
i rigid state of the 
various parts of the body. Different 


as trismus, opisthotono, pleurosthotonos and so on to 
indicate the different muscles of the body that are affec- 
ted, but I do not intend to enter into any description of 
them except to say that the two positions usually seen in 
our patients is that of trismus or lockjaw and opisthoto- 
nos when the head and neck are pulled back. Tw» forms 
are recognised idiopathic, a term which is applied to in- 
dicate a disease not produced by another, or when the 
cause is not apparent, and traumatic, that arising from a 
wound after an operation or accident. 7 

Diagnosis. This is a matter of no great difficulty to- 
any practitioner who has ever seen a case, no doubt there 
is a latent stage, but when the veterinary surgeon is 
called in he has little difficulty in recognising the disease 
by the protruded nose, dilated nostrils, protrusion of the 
cartilago nictitans over the front of the eye, more 
especially when the head is raised, jaws more or less 
locked, stiffness of the extremities, if from docking there 
is a persistent jerking of the tail up and down, this is 
seen sometimes when not arising from docking, but more 
decided when it 1s. Some cases are more acute and rapid 
in their progress than others, they exhibit extreme irri- 
tability, distressed breathing, inability and disinclination 
to partake of any nourishment, hard rapid pulse, and 
temperature very high, body covered with a profuse per- 
spiration, and the peculiar anxious expression once seen 
never to be forgotten. Other cases assume a milder type 
and spoken of as chronic (but these terms cannot be 
strictly applied). All the symptoms I have mentioned 
are present, but in a less marked degree, pulse will be 
hard, but slightly increased, temperature not much if 
any above normal, animal awkward to take nourishment, 
which he does with some difficulty, trismus not being 
complete and the stiffness of the other parts of the body 
less marked, if at all apparent, respirations undisturbed, 
aud also an absence of the characteristic anxivus look, 
ve any excitement or knocking about will soon produce 
them. 

The causes of tetanus are not always so clearly defined 
as the symptoms, whilst in some cases we have no diffi- 
culty in tracing its origin. Docking is a frequent cause, 
nicking when in vogue was a fruitful source, operations 
for umbilical hernia in young animals. I can call to 
mind two cases where tetanus supervened and ended 
fatally, wounds of all descriptions may prove a source 0 
irritation, but it is generally found that more cases arise 
from the superficial than from the deep extensive ones, 
irritating lotions and dressing applied to the wound | 
have known produce the disease. I remember a case 
when the animal was covered with superficial wounds the 
result of being thrown on the road from treading on 4 
portion of a harrow attached to him which he ran away 
with, this case was progressing very favourably but the 
groom in charge thought differently, and that the wounds 
needed to be “dried up” and proceeded to “dry them 
with a strong solution of sulphate -of copper. Tetanus 
came on in twelve hours, and death ensued two hours 
afterwards caused, I believe, by the irritating effect of 
the lotion. 

It is a curious fact that wounds producing tetanus 4m 
generally in the extremities such as the tail and feet, 
pricking used to be a much more frequent cause than it 
is now. I hada peculiar case of trismus the other day 
showing that we may have rigidity of the whole or 
of the muscles of the body without ordinary tetann 
The animal I refer to had been overdriven a distance ° 
ten miles on a very hot day, when I . 
standing with his legs apart, head extended, and blowing 
very quickly, pulse almost imperceptible (temp. Z 
take), jaws firmly locked, cartilago nictitans prowuding 
He was brought into my yard co I had him sp? ot 
down with cold water, dare of ext, of belladonna put at 
his molars and kept very quiet for a couple of —., 
the end of which time the muscles relaxed, pals? 
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turned to nearly normal and the animal recovered in a 
degree although he was not in good health for some 
weeks afterwards. Another very remarkable case of 
trismus, I am reminded of (my friend Mr. Stewart, of 
Swansea, saw theone I refer to.) The animal could not 
open his mouth but it could be pulled open without 
much difficulty so as to give him fluid nourishment, grass 
put into his mouth would remain there, although he 
made an effort to masticate he was unable to control the 
muscles of the mouth and face, he ultimately died in 
about three weeks from inanition purely, a post-mortem 
revealing all the organs of the body in a healthy condi- 
tion with the exception of a fibrinous clot and extravasa- 
tion of blood in the cavernous sinus ; the pituitary body 
seemed to be enlarged and softened. Congestion of the 
origin of the 5th pairs of nerves with effusion into their 
sheaths, there were other symptoms in connection with 
this case which I need not refer to here as it does not 
bear upon the subject, but it is a remarkable fact that the 
5th pair of nerves seem to be the first nervous centre 
affected in tetanus. 

Have the sanitary surroundings of a wound anything 
to do with producing this disease? I have had cases 
occur in the best ventilated, cleanly-kept stables, and 
where every attention has been paid to the patient, and 1 
have had cases where no atiention to either was the rule. 
I believe if an animal gets cold after an operation or in- 
jury great riskis incurred. I remember two cases which 
ended fatally, a fortnight after operating for strangula- 
ted umbilical hernia, also a case where after firing for 
curbs severe frost set in, and one day I met the horse out 
for exercise and from his straddling and stiff gait I sus- 

ted tetanus. I put him under treatment at once and 

recovered in about five weeks. I had a singular case 

also in a pig of my own, which got cold after castration and 
ringing. 

It issupposed that the immediate cause of tetanus is 
the irritation of the extremities of the nerves, conveyed 
by them to the different nerve centres, the result being 
the spasmodic rigidity of the muscles we see. I am in- 
clined to believe that some peculiar susceptibility must 

@ present in an animal affected as in many other 
diseases, else how are we to account for the comparatively 
rare occurrence of the disease after wounds and opera- 
tions. It is well known that some individuals seem to 
have an immunity from all kinds of disease whilst others 
contract everything that is going. Trivial operations and 
wounds are even more likely to be followed by tetanus 
than more severe ones, when deep incisions and large 
granulating surfaces are exposed and when considerable 
inflammation is present, but generally when the inflam- 
mation seems to have subsided and the wounds appear 
to be healing nicely and doing well, and usually about a 
fortuight or three weeks after injury or operation. The 
pathology of the disease is very unsatisfactory ; it has be- 
come the fashion of late to account for every disease by 
the presence of germs or micro-organisms and this is no 
exception, it is said to have its own peculiar bacillus, and 
that this micro-organism induces chemical action and 
produces a poison which is found in the blood after death 
_ which has been named “ tetanin ” ; it is said to act on 

ye oe centres so as to produce tetanic spasms. 
Pe us contagious? There was some correspon- 
ce took place in The Veterinary Jowrnal two or three 
— ago on this point. During a practice extending 
“ a years than I care to recall I cannot remember a 
: where I had the slightest suspicion of it having been 

Transmitted from another animal suffering from the 
tinned on the other hand I had a case—(the one I men- 
oe occurring after firing for curbs) he stood in a stall 

is weeks between two other horses; the saliva from 
seine with the food, all three eating out of a 
ger ch had no dividing partition so that the 


animal affected, and actually ate the food that he made 
vigorous attempts to get between his teeth without any 
bad effect; but whether tetanus can be produced by 
inoculation or not [ am not in a position to say. 

A scientist of the name of Davide Giordano in The 
Veterinary Journal for 1887 relates a number of interest- 
ing experiments upon rabbits and guinea pigs by inocula- 
tion with the pus from the wound and by the culture of 
the micro-organisms through rabbits which go to prove 
that tetanus can be produced at will. The conclusions 
arrived at I give as they are recorded in the Journal and 
are that although he has not yet been able to isolate the 
— bacillus that causes the disease still he has proved 
that tetanus is due to a micro-organism and is infectious, 
local, inoculable and transmisible from man to animals 
and from one animal to another, both directly and after 
culture. 

Treatment. This is the most important part of the 
subject. We all remember the treatment recommended to 
us by our teachers, viz., lock the stable door and put the 
key in your pocket. Quiet no doubt is most essential, 
but medicinal remedies are equally so and quite as bene- 
ficial, The majority of the cases I have had have fol- 
lowed after docking by amateurs, I am very glad to say 
that I have had the good fortune never to have had a 
case after docking by myself. I do not know whether 
there is anything in the method of operation as I dare 
say it is generally adopted. I always dock at the joint 
and sear with the hot iron and never touch them after- 
wards, whether there is anything iu the method | know 
not but the fact remains that after docking sume 
hundreds — probably from tive to six—I never had a case 
whilst the cases I have had have been invariably roughly 
done and either imperfectly seared or not seared at all, 
the hemorrhage being arrested by ligature and in one 
case the ligature was left on for a fortnight until tetanic 
symptoms appeared. I give the usual dose of physic if 
I can do so without exciting the animal ; if arising from 
docking have the tail thoroughly cleaned and immersed 
in hot water and kept there for one hour three or four 
times a day, in the intervals a linseed meal poultice with 
pulv. opii. to be applied. If the animal is able to take 
gruel I give 2 drams of chloral hydrate every 4 hours. 
Some animals will take almost everything they are 
offered in the way of slops. I have always better hope 
of the recovery if the appetite is good; when inflamma- 
tion of the tail is reduced I find the ordinary lead lini- 

ment to havea soothing effect. Some advocate re-docking. 
I have never done it myself but have known satisfactory 
results follow. The only case where I adopted this prin- 
ciple was in treating the case of the pig of my own 
already referred to. The animal had been castrated and 
aring put in his nose on the same day in a cold sty; 
about a week afterwards I noticed he was unable to rise, 
that his jaws were firmly locked. On raising him he 
could walk very stiffly but when he got down was unable 
to rise of his own accord. I cut the end of his nose off 
including the ring ; cut off‘his tail and allowed him to 
bleed ; opened up the wounds in the scrotum; broke 
down the adhesions, put him in a warm place, raised him 
up three times a day and gave him a drink of milk which 
he sucked eagerly through his clenched teeth. Although 
this may be considered rather rough treatment 1t was 
effectual as he recovered and made a good pig. 
The two or three cases I have seen in cows have ended 
fatally. Sheep 1 believe suffer after shearing from 
tetanus in almost an epidemic form. Dogs are said to 
have it occasionally but 1 have never seen a case in the 
dog or cat, Slinging is advocated by some, for my part 
I prefer to be without them. I have had a good many 
recoveries, all without the slings, they are liable to cause 
a good deal of irritation, and the unusual position of 
being in a sling seems to increase the excitement so 


other two animals had free access to the food of the 


desirable to be subdued. The ‘case I have already men- 
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tioned after firing for curbs stood for five weeks in a 
stall without any outside help. Aconite is a good remedy. 
Flem. tinct. mx. every hour, or two according to the 
severity of the spasms. I have found the best result from 
chloral hydrate and ext. belladonna. 

My uncle, Mr. Barrow, M.R.C.V.S., Sutton, told me of 
a case, the treatment of which was so effectual that some 
of you may wish to adopt it. 

A client was waiting for him on his return from along 
round; from the description given by the man he was 
satisfied it was a case of tetanus. Not caring for another 
long journey that night be gave him a small bottle con-. 
taining more than one ounce of aconite with orders to 
- so mauy drops every hour; the client forgot the 

irections, and as it was only a small bottle thonght it 
was best to give it all at once with the result that the 
animal became fearfully excited, climbed the walls, 
levelled the mangers etc., and perspired very profusely, 
he gradually quietened down; tetanus symptoms dis- 
= and she went to work in three days after- 
wards. 

It is hard to reconcile this treatmeut with the micro- 
organism theory, antiseptic rather is indicated, but until 
Iam convinced of better] shall adopt the treatment I 
have found to give the most satisfactory results. Sub- 
cutaneous injections [ have found annoy and irritate the 
patient. 

Prognosis. Even in most likely cases, this must be a 
matter of great uncertainty ; where the appetite remains 
~ and takes nourishments freely, where spasms are at 

ong intervals and pulse and temperature are not much 
above the average, you may look for a favourable turn in 
about a fortnight to a month or six weeks according to 
the severity of the case. Where you have the anxious 
look, protrusion of the cartilago nictitans, blowing, sweat- 
ing, pulse hard and quick, temperature probably 105 or 
106 and inability to move without causing great excite- 
ment, ee may look for a speedy release probably in 
from 12 to 24 hours, to four or five days. If the patient 
lives over the week he has a much better chance. 

And now, gentlemen, I have already taken up too 
much of your time. If by the discussion which I trust 
you will lose no time in commencing, any light may be 
thrown on the nature of this disease or a more satisfac- 
I will be amply repaid for the 

e trouble | have been at in reading thi 
you this afternoon. 


A most interesting discussion followed, and ah 
vote of thanks to the President for his iinet th 
posed by Mr. Evans, seconded by Mr. Dow. 
Afterwards the members dined together. 


A. C. Srewart, Hon. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vety,-Major J. C. Dwyer will join the Army 


i proximo, vice Vety.. 
Capt. G. D. Whitfield transferred to Pistomecth for 


executive duty on completion of his tenure of 


Rewount Establishment on Ist 


appointment with above. 


Vety.-Major J. Reilly has been granted an exten- 
with Army Remount Estab. 


sion of twelve months 
lishment. 


Vety.-Capt, R. F. Frost has been transferred from 
Camp, vice Vety.-Capt. F. W, 
been granted leave pending 


Athione to Cu h 
Forsdyke wie 
embarkation for India. . 


The following moves of Veterinary Officers will 


be effected on 1st proximo :— 


1. Vety.-Major J. A. Woods from Portsmouth to 
Aldershot. 

2. Vety.-Capt. Davis from Aldershot to Athlone. 

3. Vety.-Lient. A. H. Sullivan from Aldershot to 
Woolwich. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE TREATMENT OF BOG-SPAVIN. 
Professor Hoffmann of the Stuttgart Veterinary 
College, in a recent number of the Repertorium der 
Tierheilkunde, devotes an article to this subject. He 
remarks that the treatment must vary with the stage 
of the disease. When the owner of a horse detects 
a trace of bog-spavin, he ought scrupulously to re- 
frain from using the animal for any kind of work in 
which the hock has to be much flexed, such as 
trotting or galloping. Absolute rest is still better. 
This is to be effected by putting the horse in slings, 
and immobilising the hock by means of plastic felt, 
plaster of Paris, or leather. In quite recent cases, 
instead of this, pressure may be applied, by laying 
a pad of tow the size of a hen’s egg right and left 
of the swelling, and then putting on an elastic 
bandage. ‘To prevent gangrene, this bandage must 
be removed after 2 or 3 hours; and a mixture of 
spirit, ammonia, and turpentine, equal parts, is to 
be rubbed into the skin over the bog-spavin. After 
other 8 hours the elastic bandage is again to be 
applied, and this treatment is continued until @ 
uniform swelling sets in. The bog-spavin may dis- 
appear with this swelling in 8—-14 days. This 
method may be reinforced by that of Schrot, who 
recommends that the horse should be fed for two 
days on dry food, all water being withheld, and that 
on the third day a drink and a dose of aperient 
medicine ought to be given. Water treatment an 
massage have not given good results in Hoffmann j 
hands. In bad cases, where the bog-spavin is of ol 
standing, large, hard, and_ painful, the before- 
described methods of treatment are of little use; 
in these severe counter-irritation, whether by means 
of blister, actual cautery, or seton, is not success . 
and the treatment must be directed to the — 
surface of the synovial membrane. Hoffmann . 
tried perforation of the capsule with simple pene 
knife, and hot iron, but without success. 1n one oa 
of large double bog-spavins he obtained a comp 
cure in three weeks by opening into the 2808 
with antiseptic precautions, inserting 4 —_ 
tube, and enjoining rest ; but in several — stat 
similarly treated the results were bad —intee 
suppuration, and anchylosis. 

these cases he obtained the best resulta 
using the Dieulafoy aspirator. The horse ey small 
the stocks, the diseased leg is raised, 4m area 88 
piece of skin is shaved and disinfected. 4” p, and 
large as a pea is next burnt with the hot iro: 


uck. 
through this the needle of the aspirator '* at 
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When the contents of the capsule have been aspir- 
ated, 10 grammes of iodoform-ether are injected into 
the cavity. When the needle has been withdrawn, 
the skin puncture is pushed a little aside, and the 
small wound is again seared with the hot iron. 
After this operation the horse is put in slings, damp 
carbolised pads are placed right and left of the bog- 
spavin, and an elastic bandage is tightly applied 
and left on for 2 hours. After that a counter- 
irritant liquid is rubbed in, and the joint is im- 
mobilised. At the end of the second or third day 
the bog-spavin is always as large as it was to start 
with. but after several repetitions of the before- 
described operations, which when carried out asep- 
tically are absolutely devoid of danger, very large 
spavins become very small, and small ones entirely 
disappear.—Journal of Comparative Pathology. 


DISTEMPERIN.” 


For wantofa better title we have invented this term 
which possesses some significance in association 
with such words as “ Tuberculin” and “ Mallein.” 
This new vaccine promises well but details are 
wanting before the veterinary surgeon can express 
any opinion on its value. ‘The following letter 
appeared in Land and Water and some other lay 
journals, and contains all that is known as yet of the 
new discovery. 


_ Some two years ago “distemper” in dogs was the sub- 
ject of a series of very interesting experiments, which 
were, according to report, conducted by and at the in- 
stance of Mr. Everett Millais; it was stated at the 
time that Mr. Millais had succeeded in isolating two 
distinct pathogenic micro-organisms, one of which, 
it was affirmed, was identified after cultivation as being 
capable of producing a true type of the disease within 
the usually recognised sen 5 I have never heard 
whether Mr. Millais was able to satisfy himself that 
inoculation with the attenuated virus ot “distemper ” 
could be generally relied upon as a prophylactic against 
the disease ; but inasmuch as the operation has neither 
become very widely known nor generally popular, I 
assume that further experiment has proved it to be only 
partially successful, if not entirely unreliable. Should 
this be the true state of the case, it is not to be won- 
dered at; for why should attenuated “ distemper ”’ virus 
prove a prophylactic in this form of disease any more than 
the attenuated virus of small-pox in the human subject, 
= attenuated anthrax virus amongst bovines, against 
= €se respective forms of disease? Numerous inocula- 
oa experiments have been made with these viruses, and 
which go to prove that 
not capable of protecting susceptible subjects 

from the diseases to the ane are des to 

natural infection. 

adiexe object, however, on the present occasion is not to 
wh an the work of other scientific experimentalists — 
be ; na lay or professional—but to inform all who may 
mean Sa to know that some four years ago 1 com- 
a a — of experiments on greyhound puppies of 
re 2 i breeding, by inoculating them with a speci 
only <n lymph, which is obtained from one source 

ears successfully on m 
+” Puppies, I induced some of my clients to mails = 
several of theirs in the same way, and 


single exception of one litter, which singular to say, fell 
ill of “distemper ” the night following the day on which 
the puppies were inoculated; but as the lymph I used 
was not a cultivation of “distemper” virus, it could not 
be deemed an artificial infection, nor can it be doubted 
that the natural infection was already in the system of 
these puppies, and that the inoculation had nothing 
whatever to do with the outbreak, but it is clear that the 
inoculation was performed too late to prevent the develop- 
ment of the disease in its natural form. Up to the 
present time I have inoculated some fifty puppies, none 
of which have ever had “distemper,” nor any disease 
simulating “ distemper,”’ and, with a view to test the real 
value of the experiment as a prophylactic against this 
bane of all breeding-kennels, I exposed four puppies, that 
had been inoculated about four months previously, to the 
risk of infection, by having them placed in the same 
compartment with others that had not been inoculated, 
and were unmistakably the subjects of “ distemper.” 
Not one of these four puppies ever evinced the slightest 
sign of illness, and came through the ordeal triumphantly. 
I beg to ask that you will allow me, through your 
valuable journal, to submit this report to the considera- 
tion of those of your readers who are interested in dog- 
breeding, and to intimate that I shall be pleased to go 
fully into the matter of further test with any breeders 
who may desire to communicate with me. 
J. Hurnparz, M.R.C.V.S 

Veterinary Infirmary, Sussex Villas, 

Kensington, W., September 8th. 


PROSECUTIONS BY THE R.C.V.S. 

At the Bristol Police Court on Tuesday the 13th 
September, Alfred Martin, of 304 Stapleton Place, 
Stapleton Rood, Bristol, was summoned for an infringe- 
ment of section 17 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881. 
Mr. W. R. Wansborough (of the firm of Wansborough 
and Robinson of Bristol) prosecuted as agent for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Mr, Clifton 
e the firm of Clifton, Carter & Co.) appeared for the 

efendant. 

Evidence was given that outside the defendant’s house 
was a signboard containing the words, “ Alf. Martin, 
Veterinary Practitioner, Cattle treated for all kinds of 
diseases.”’ The Register was put in to prove defendant’s 
name was not on it. 

Mr. Clifton, on behalf of the Defendant,’ pleaded 

guilty, and stated the board had been up for four years, 
and defendant had put it up in ignorance cf the law, but 
had now taken the board down and promised not to again 
put up one of a like description. 
The benclt pointed out to defendant that when per- 
sons entered into any profession they were supposed to 
make themselves acquainted with the law. As, however, 
he seemed to have acted in ignorance he would be dealt 
with leniently, and only fined £1 and costs. 


At the Second Liverpool Police Court, on Friday 16th 
September, before Mr. J. H. Cook (chairman) and Mr. 
John Brancker, a man named Edward H. Walsh, of 
2 Fulford Street, Kirkdale Road, ge omg was sum- 
moned at the instance of the Royal College of Veter#® 
nary Surgeons, for whom Mr. Fred. Smith (of the firm 


al! of Grace and Smith, of Liverpool) appeared, for 


that he, not being on the register of veterinary 
surgeons, and not holding at the time of the passing 
of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, the veterinary 
certificate of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, did on the 9th instant unlawfully use a 


» Success has followed every experiment with the 


description stating that he was specially qualified to 
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ractice a branch of veterinary surgery. Dr. Commins, 


.P., defended. 

Evidence having been given to the effect that the 
defendant had a sign over his a bearing the 
inscription, “ Walsh’s Veterinary Lnfirmary for Horses,” 
and on a lamp over his door, “ Walsh’s Veterinary In- 
firmary for Horses.” Dr. Commins contended that there 
was no offence, as the defendant had not held himself 
out to be a veterinary surgeon. Certainly no man in 
——— was better qualified to be on the register, for 
he been in this business for 30 years, and had prac- 
tised since 1848. The bench considered the case proved, 
but as this was the first prosecution they would inflict a 
nominal penalty of 40s. and costs only. 


THE NEED FOR VACCINATION. 

From the report of the meeting of the Sanitary 
Congress just held at Portsmouth we extract the 
following :— 

Veterinary-Captain F. Surra, M R.C.V.S., F.IC., 
professor in the Army Veterinary School, Aldershot, 
contributed a paper on the question “ For how long 
does vaccination confer immunity against small- 
pox ?” In discussing it he assumed what he believed 
to be a fact (1), that efficient vaccination is pro- 
tective against small-pox, and (2) that susceptibility 
to the virus of vaccina is indicative of the person 
being susceptible of contracting small-pox. Not 
being a member of the medical profession the source 
of his information was derived solely from the 
returns rendered to the Army Vaccine Institute, of 
which he had charge, by the medical officers in 
charge of the troops. Of 85,423 vaccinations the 
proportion of successful primary vaccinations was 
92°64 per cent.. and successful re-vaccinations 

amounted to 88°37 per cent., the age of the men re- 
vaccinated varying from 18 to 20 years. Cory had 
shown that every person after vaccination had a ten- 
dency to return to his original unprotected condition 
but we were still left in ignorance of the probable 
length of protection afforded by efficient vaccination. 

Dr. Cory, in a recent letter to him, said that he had 

often seen a re-vaccination take within four months 

after re-vaccination, the character of the eruption 
however, being very modified, owing to the fact that 
the person had a shorter distance to travel to the 
safe point. Such was his own experience, though 
he had never tried re-vaccination within such a 
short time. The points he would enforce were the 
large proportion of unprotected adults in the com. 
munity; the very brief protection afforded by vac- 
cination and re-vaccination; the certainty with 
which re-vaccinations could be made within a short 
period of a previous re-vaccination ; the possibilit 
of re. vaccinating an infant twelve months ie’ 
primary vaccination ; and the necessity for five in- 
sertions if efficient vaccination is to be practised 

He did not disguise from himself that they had ne 

positive evidence that susceptibility to vaccinatio 

represented susceptibility to small-pox; but no hee 

could be done to the vaccination question b 

Strengthening it on poi i rie 

g it points which appeared to 
present a certain element of weakness.—In the 


that the object of the paper might be misunderstood ; 
the point seemed to be not that re-vaccination gave 
immunity from small-pox for so short a period, but 
the length of time that a person was insusceptible 
of being vaccinated.—Sir Tomas Crawrorp said it 
was generally accepted that re-vaccination was & 
necessity, and that it was a protection against small- 
pox. It wasa point that ougkt to be kept before 
the public.—The discussion, which was continued 
by Dr. Dr. Bonn. and Dr. Groves, resulted 
in a resolution being passed on the motion of Dr. 
Wasuineton Lyoy, seconded by Mr. W. Sountarp 
(Portsmouth), to the effect that vaccination ought to 
be removed from the control of the Guardians and 
transferred to the sanitary authorities, of which the 
Medical Officer of Health was the executive officer. 


“ As others see us.” 

The last number of The Chemist and Druggist in 
an editorial on education as applied to pharmacy 
and allied callings says :— 

“ Veterinary surgery must also take rank with the 
higher branch of medicine. They must be pheno- 
menal grooms and horsey men who think of be- 
coming “ vets.” nowadays, for henceforth the same 
standard of preliminary education will be required 
of candidates as is required of medical students. A 
year is also added to the professional curriculum, 
making it of four years’ duration, and there is a 
rearrangement of the professional examinations.” 


Advertising Extraordinary. 

We have had forwarded to us a Music Hall pro- 
gramme printed in colours and embellished on the 
front page with a smart picture of a real lady armed 
with a parasol, ‘I'he prices of admission are not 
stated but the information is given that there are 
two distinct performances nightly, from which some 
information as to the place may be surmised. 
Amongst the advertisements which ornament the 
pages are those of a watchmaker who takes “ weekly 
ayments,” of somebody’s Peppermint Rock, of 
fle Cards 6d. per hundred, and then, largest and 

greatest of all, the following :— 


NORTH -—-MARKET INFIRMARY. 
J. K— P——, MR.GV.SLL. 


Head Office : 47 & 49 FOX STREET, L——> 
Branch Offices : W——— and G——_; 
Residence : A——— TERRACE, 67 E——— BROW. 


Mr. J. K.P. begs to inform his Clients and the Publ® 
generally interested, that he may be consulted om 
reference to Diseases of HORSES, CANINE and ot 
Domesticated ANIMALS or PETS, for which ample Root 
are provided for the Housing of Auimals under Treatmen 
or otherwise, during the absence from Home 0 ‘s 
Owners, at charges that will be found exceedingly moder® 


course of discussion Dr, Syxzs expressed the fear 


N.B.—Horses, Dogs, Cats, &c., attended st 0 
residences. 
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by the Council two Pew + ago) to the effect that the per- 


CORRESPONDENCE. centage of marks should be raised from 30 to 50 per 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 


IR, 

Whilst: this subject is on the tapis I would like to give 
you a few illustrations as to how it is observed in a dis- 
trict of Scotland. In England advertising seems to be 
the grievous question, but that is nothing compared to 
what we Scotch Vets. have to contend with. For ex- 
ample—a practitioner set up practice in a certain town. 
His first step was to insert an advertisement in the local 
paper, which he followed up by sowing circulars broad- 
cast. Not content with that he began canvassing, and 
visited every client of his brother practitioners, remark- 
ing that he was not exactly canvassing, but if they 
required the services of a veterinary surgeon, they would 
know where to send, at the same time handing in his 
card. His next move was to go into the surrounding 
country vending medicines (specifics I suppose) from a 
black bag which he carried, for a nominal fee ; you could 
purchase balls, powders, lotions for the cure of every 
disease known to affect the lower animals. To crown all he 
attacked the fees, reducing them by at least one- half, travel- 
ling, for instance, sixteen,seventeen and even twenty miles 
for the magnificent sum of five shillings, his train fare 
in some instances bordering on three shillings, and after- 
wards walking, in some cases, five miles to see his patient. 
Now, where is the observance of professional etiquette 
there? That man wants money, and he will have it by 
fair means or foul, and has the interest of the profession 
as much at heart as the patient he goes to see; fast 
working out (as Mr. Willianson observed in a recent 
issue) “every man for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.’’—I beg to subscribe myself, yours truly, 
CLYDESDALE. 


8 


— SCHOOLS AND THE MATRICULATION. 
IR, 

The last meeting of the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons was remarkable in several par- 
ticulars, (1) in the sweeping charges made against the 
Colleges in various points, (2) in the reiteration of such 
charges, even though their unfairness was pointed out, 
(3) im the spirit of disbelief which prevailed in the 
statements of myself and others. The prevailing spirit 
referred to is re-echoed in an editorial in last week’s 
issue of The Record. It is, 1 think, a generally recognised 
axiom in this country that when a man makes a state- 
ment in a public, or semi-public, discussion in reference 
to any particular question his statement is accepted. 
The spirit of this axiom was departed from at the last 
Comnen meeting, and it has been departed from in your 
¢ ar Once more allow me to say that so far as the 

ick” College is concerned neither the principal nor 
any one of the teaching staff ever sought to interfere, 
and ag a matter of fact never did interfere, with the 
by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, for the i 

ome unfortunate evidences of the want of education 
— of late been quoted with great glee, but it does not 
om to have occurred to those who have made free use 
that the whole fault lies with the Council 
S, € Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. If the 

ouncil placed (as it did) the standard of marks at 30 
pee — a higher percentage could not be very well ex- 
— — candidates. The great deficiency in educa- 
ean € case of many students has been a source of 
po = reflection to myself and other teachers for years, 

18 anxiety found practical expression in my 


cent.-—I am, sir, your cbedient servant, 
Tuomas WALLEY. 

In your issue of 17th inst. you are in error when you 
state that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, or 
at least its Scotch secretary, does not anyhow receive a 

neral certificate of the educational fitness of ourstudents. 

may inform you that the examination both for this 
College and at least another Scotch College is conducted 
by the Educational Institute of Scotland under the 
supervision of its secretary Dr. Mackay, and that the 
candidates have no opportunity whatever of “ cribbing.” 


—Yours truly, 
E. F. Dz Jone, 
New Vety. College, Edinburgh. 
Sept. 20th, 1892. 
[A comment on these letters will be found on the front 
page.—Ep. | 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


Will you kindly allow me s in your next issue for 
a few lines in answer to Mr. Williamson’s letter of 10th 
inst.? Mr. Williamson states that he “observed in one 
place a large signboard fixed to the rear of a house so as 
to face the railway, conveying the information that this 
was Mr. Somebody’s infirmary for horses and dogs,’”’ and 
asks if ['would class that as professional or otherwise. 

I would like Mr. Williamson to understand that I am 
now taking a purely ethical view of the question, so that 
he might clearly understand me when I say that such an 
advertisement—if I may call it so—should not, in my 
opinion, be considered unprofessional, inasmuch as there 
is nothing setting forth superiority to other practitioners 
in any shape or form, and nothing derogatory to the 
character or skill of anyone, but I should think it no 
indication of good taste. As to looking to other pro- 
fessions for our guidance as to professional conduct, I 
I think there is one thing after all regarding 
which we might somewhat be guided by looking 
to the medical profession, and do likewise in refrain- 
ing from talking “shop,” from yarning about wonderful 
operations and cures, and boasting of what we know, and 
what we can do and from making deprecatory remarks 
about other practitioners—stating or implying that they 
know not this, and they can’t do that. 

Then Mr, Williamson says, that I evidently prefer to 
buy my experience. Surely Mr. Williamson is aware 
that no one requires to do anything of the kind, as all 
experience and history goes to show that those, and only 
those, whose rule of conduct is in accordance with that 
very old code—commonly called the moral law—are the 
“honourable’’ members of the human race. Next, Mr. 
Williamson says, regarding starting practice in a town 
where there is a V.S. already practising, “that such a 
rule would be most unfair to the younger of our pro- 
fession.” Do I understand Mr. Williamson to say that 
it would be “unfair” on the part of A., who has for a 
number of years carried on an average country practice, 
to refuse the application of B.,a young member of the 
profession, to be taken as partner or assistant, assigning 
as his reason that he required all his practice for higaself 
to make ends meet, and had no difficulty in accomplish- 
ing al] that was required of him? But that B. would 
feel ashamed to ask A. to give him so much money per 
week until he might get a proger place, feeling no doubt 
that he would be asking for that which he had no right 
to, and that by so doing he would put himself in the 
position of a pauper, yet would not be ashamed to take 


motion (which was carried, and subsequently rescinded, 


it from A by taking it out of his practice, and, if possi- 
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ble, take A’s practice from him altogether ; and that such 
conduct on the part of B must be held to be just and 
favourable, That is, to ask for what onehas no right to is 
mean and dishonourable, but to take it if one can is just 
and right. 
Mr. Williamson then says “ The law of survival of the 
fittest appears to me to be the most applicable to all 
trades pt professions, in these days of overcrowding.” 
If the term “ fittest” refers to character and skill then 
we pretty much agree, but if by the term is meant the 
ablest to take advantage of and gain the ascendency over 
his neighbour by any means whatsoever, then we alto- 
gether disagree. 


The law referred to, when applicable to human con- 


duct, must be regulated purely by the natural law of de- 
mand and supply. But we have been told lately, and I 
believe correctly, that “it is not always the man who is 
best qualified in his profession, who is the most success- 
ful, that is financially, and that very frequently the most 
successful man is the man possessed of tact, business 
capacity, and energy.” If by “tact” is m2ant sagacity, 
candour, politeness, and straightforward manliness, it is de- 
serving of the highest commendation, and should be highly 
cultivated. But “ tact ” as I define it is simply cultivated 
animal cunning, or in other words the art of deception— 
its germ is dishonesty, and its habitat self, and when fully 
developed, tay be found on analysis to consist of hypo- 
crisy, falsehood, treachery, bribery, and robbery, and the 
meanest sophistries and subtilties. 

Mr, Williamson says “if dvertising is abolished, and 
soliciting practice from clients of another practitioner,” 
no other rule would be necessary. May I ask if Mr. 
Williamson would go the length of prohibiting A. from 
handing his card to a gentleman to whom he had been 
introduced, if A. was aware that the gentleman was a 
client of another practitioner, but that if A chose to re- 
move to the same town or district with that other practi- 
tioner and openly start practice in opposition to him that 
A would then be entitled to hand out his cards to all and 
sundry in his new sphere of action. 
| Mr. Williamson’s difficulty regarding the drawing up of a 
professional code seemingly is that it will be impossible 
to suit everyone. I think it can be drawn up to suit 
every honourable man in the profession or that may even 
be in it, and if so L would call it perfect. A very short 
code might cover the whole question, and could easily 
be affixed, prefixed or embodied in the diploma. —Yours 
very sincerely. 


ANDREW PENpeER. 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 


V.M.A., 
Pres 


Hon. Sec: K. Nariman, Esq.. M.D., B.S.¢., 
Of Hon. See: Mr. J. D. Parokh, G.B.V.C., Bomber Vet. Coll. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Pender, .n.c.v.s., 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, M.R.C.V.8., Penr 


Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, ith, Cumberland 


and October, 
Caucurrs V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, u.r.c.y.s. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


Cenrrat V.M.A 
Pres: Mr: W. Roots, m.n.c.v.s., 
13 Winch 
Hon. Sec : Mr. H. G. Rogers, London, 


cz 170 Brompton Road 


EasteRn Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.8.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, r.x.c.v.s., 188 Clonliffe-road, Dublin. 
Hon. Sec Mr. J. McKenny, ™.8.c.v.8., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Woods, ¥.x.c.v.s., Standish Gate, Wigan. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, m.z.c.v.s., 
Quay Street, Manchester. 
Meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. E. Smith, m.n.c.v.s., Market Rasen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Smith, .n.c.v.s., Huntingdon. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mriptanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Barling, m.n.c.v.s., Ross, Hereford 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.R.c.v.s8., 
High St,. West Bromwich. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, November, 
Second Tuesday in August. 


Vet. ASsOcIATION. 

Pres: Prof. J. McCall, Veterinary College, Buccleuch St., 
Glasgow 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, r.x.c.v.s., Birmingham. 

Sec. of Prov. Com: Mr. D. Weir, m.x.c.v.s., 

89 Grant-street, Glasgow 


Nortu or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. R. Dudgeou, m.R.c.v.s., Sunderland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.B.c.v.s., 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Lepper, m.nr.c.v.s., Aylesbury. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.R.c.v.s., 
‘Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royat Scorrisu V.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, m.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, .n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Vererrary M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Wild. 


Hon. Sec: Mr. T. F. Wilson. 


Scorrish Merropouitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Jas. Clarke, r.x.c.v.s., Coupar-Angus. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.x.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro 


Sourn Duruam anp Nortn YorxsuirE V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. F. R. Stevens, m.r.c.v.s., Darlington. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.¢.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. J. F. Simpson, ¥.n.c.v.s., Maidenhead. 

Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.n.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sovrn Wates anp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. M. Storrar, m.n.c.v.s , Abergavenny. 
Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.r.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 

Pres: Mr. G. H, Elder, u.x.c.v.s., Taunton, Somerset 

Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, M.8.c.v.8., ath. 
Ebrington Street, 

Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scorzanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. Allan, u.n.c.v.8., Clarkston-by-Busby, 
Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Anderson, F.n.c.v.8., West Nile-st.'@ 


Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. E. Bowman, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds- 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, M.B.C.¥.s-, 


and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holtors 


’ 110 North Street, Leed 
Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and O° 
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